ing from the dead. The impulse is the same that keeps
people lingering on a station platform or on the dock.
To me this mad rush with the dead expresses the very
opposite of that feeling. (A friend of mine, a heart
specialist, tells me I am wrong: he says the anguish
should not be prolonged.)

I stared through the back window of the black car. I
could not make my lips stand still, though in the pres-
ence of others I was embarrassed at the way they con-
tinued to move, even when closed, as if saying some-
thing.

I asked Wanda a great many questions. She answered.

"Don't excite yourself," she said. "You know you
aren't allowed to excite yourself."

This is what I remember best, because I heard it from
her hundreds upon hundreds of times in her life. One
night a year before, when I was asleep, she fled from her
room to a hospital, and had both feet operated on at
dawn, so that she could call me up when I awoke at
eight, and tell me in a cheerful voice that the operation
had been a success and that she was laughing and in fine
spirits.

"Why did you arrange it like this?" I had stammered
over the telephone.

"So that you wouldn't excite yourself. You know you
aren't allowed to excite yourself."

(Later I found it a great relief that she had had her
feet operated on, because she would too often sprain her
ankle, and little Wanda hobbling around on crutches
for days was always a heart-rending sight.)
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